WHERE CANADIANS STAND 


Proposal for research and scripting a 2-hour documentary series 


The US invasion of Iraq has brought about the most serious re-assessment of 
our relationship with Washington since Diefenbaker's reluctance to accept 
Bomarc missiles four decades ago. The attention now being given across 
the country to two new books are an indication of the new level of intensity 
of the question which has defined this country since Benedict Arnold 
invaded Quebec in 1775: where do Canadians stand viz-a-viz the US? 


Andrew Cohen, professor of journalism at Carlton University, has written 
"While Canada Slept: How We Lost Our Place in the World". He argues 
that Canada has "lost its way, practising foreign policy on the cheap. We 
need to rebuild our military, replenish and streamline our foreign aid, 
liberalize our trade, and renew our foreign service. The world could become 
our mission again. It is time to awake, and seize the day." His book is 
being promoted by Time magazine in its May 26 issue. Its front cover has a 
picture of the western hemisphere with Canada missing. The empty space is 
filled with the headline "Would Anyone Notice if Canada Disappeared?" 
The magazine proposes that Canada should develop a "creative foreign 
policy" like Australia. Australia, of course, supported the US invasion of 
Iraq with armed forces which Time describes as "the third most admired in 
the world (after the American and the British)....Canada seems to be a child 
hiding in tangled underbrush. You know it's there, but you just can't find it." 


Michael Adams' book "Fire and Ice: the US, Canada, and the Myth of 
Converging Values", presents an entirely different, more positive view of 
how Canadians see themselves and the world. He is President of the polling 
agency Environics Research Group, whose recent polls have revealed that 
Canadians are "more open than Americans to different cultures, and are 
puzzled by the US desire to keep a handgun under every pillow in the 
house... We're not raising our sons and daughters to fight wars against 
enemies. We're raising them to live full lives. While Americans 
increasingly head into a kind of law-of-the-jungle society, Canada is 
struggling to preserve a social safety net and social peace. Americans 
probably think we're a bunch of dreamers." 
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In the winter of 2003, most Canadians identified themselves as dreamers, as 
thousands took to the streets across the country to protest the implementation 
of Bush's doctrine of pre-emptive strike. Some of us in the film community 
who covered these demonstrations believe now that they marked the 
beginning of a unique period of national soul-searching which will continue 
as long as the doctrine of pre-emptive strike predominates in Washington. 
The period will be so crucial in determining the fate of this country that we 
feel it is worth trying to do something that has never been tried before--a 
collaborative effort to make a film-tapestry about Canadians across the 
country as they learn to live with a neighbour that now seems bent on 
controlling the world. 


Some of our characters have already been established in the anti-war 
demonstrations: e.g., a woman in St. John's active in the barter system of the 
exchange of goods and services, and who came out in peace marches for the 
first time; a Yarmouth military widow whose husband died from the effects 
of depleted uranium used in the first Gulf war; a popular Montreal actor who 
was provoked by the unilateral action of the US to speak publicly for the 
first time against war; an accountant in Winnipeg who quit his job in January 
to work full time as a peace activist; a Sikh teen-ager in Vancouver, starting 
a promising career in dance, who was motivated by the war to join the peace 
movement. 


Now that the war is over, and there seems to be a pause in the US drive 
toward dominance, we will have time to cast our nets wide enough to ensure 
that we have film characters who represent this country's wide range of 
regional, ethnic, generational, occupational and political differences. We 
will look for characters who feel that our prosperity and security depend on 
close collaboration with the US, as well as those who feel threatened by it. 
We will look at the way our characters’ attitudes are affected by the media, 
which in Quebec and Newfoundland, for example, represent a much stronger 
sympathy for the underdog than does the media in the rest of the country. 
We will be looking for a character who plays an important role in the debate 
by spreading alternative news through the internet. 
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We will be developing a series of questions to put to all our characters 

about issues the US is now forcing upon us, such as the creation of a North 
American security perimeter for border control and domestic police 
surveillance; the development of a North American ballistic missile defence 
system; the militarisation of outer space; the call for a regime change in Iran; 
the limiting of the UN to humanitarian assistance; the expansion of NAFTA. 


It is possible, if not probable, that before presidential elections next year, the 
US will commit another pre-emptive strike. In the latest Leger poll of 

May 7, 41% of Canadians (and 51% of Quebecers) still disapproved of the 
US invasion of Iraq, while 58% of us believed that the war made the world a 
more dangerous place, and 50% believed that US foreign policy has had a 
negative effect on Canada. How will our characters react to the next 
international crisis? We will be prepared to look into the personal and social 
roots of their convictions. 


There are precedents for collaboratively-made films. Half a dozen German 
film-makers put together the widely-acclaimed "Germany in Autumn" in 
1977, their response to the national crisis brought on by the terrorist acts of 
the Baader-Meinhof gang. Denys Arcand's outstanding documentary 
"Comfort and Indifference" was a tapestry of material shot by a number of 
Quebec film-makers during the referendum of 1980. So was Stephen 
Drolet's "Referendum, Take II" about the referendum of 1995, and so was 
Magnus Isacsson's "View from the Summit", about the Quebec summit of 
2000. 


But this will be the first time that film-makers across the whole country will 
be working on the same project over an extended period of time--a period 
long enough to reveal clearly the impact of US imperial designs on this 
country, and the roll we Canadians see for our country in the new 
international order. 


Under the direction of a coordinating team in Montreal, we are aiming at a 
distinctive film-tapestry which will give a sense of the national identity that 
we feel is worth preserving. We need two months to research, develop and 
write a script. 
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